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\N ESSEX VILLAGE. 
Tn this issue: Geoffrey Clark on The MARCH 1953 
Uhanging Village. 


ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE 








Cheap Domestic Hot Water 









THE FACTS OF A SECONDARY SYSTEM 


Every home fitted with a solid fuel water | 


heating apparatus also needs a secondary | 


system. In the summer it is uncomfort- 


able and extravagant to have a fire going | 
to provide intermittent hot water in the | 


kitchen, where it is constantly in demand. 
Even in the winter the supply from the 
solid fuel system falls short of kitchen 


needs unless fuel is burned briskly most | 


of the time. 

There is no necessity for 
tiie secondary system to 
provide a bulk supply, 
as the demand for large 
quantities of hot water 
for bathing is pre- 
arranged in the major- 
ity of homes. What is 
absolutely necessary is 
an instant supply at the 
kitchen sink for wash- 
ing up, washing clothes, 
toilet purposes, bathing 
the baby, cooking and 
domestic cleaning. Gas, 
used in one of the Ascot 
sink water heaters, pro- 
vides such a service. 
The Ascot water heater 
only uses fuel while the 
hot water is actually being drawn, and 
heats just the amount of water required 
for each job, so there is no wastage. The 
instantaneous heater has a high rate of 
efficiency and is very economical. It 





More than 44 housing authorities have already 
adopted the system and more than 20,000 jigged 
wall plates have been installed. 
A leaflet is available and full details 
will gladly be supplied. 











An Ascot installation using the 
Jigged Wall Fitting 





neither divides its heat output between 
water heating and space heating, nor 
wastes by-products of coal distillation 
up the domestic chimney. 

The capital cost is lower than any other 
secondary system. Lagging a storage 
tank is unnecessary, and this pleases 
housewives who rely on the tank to 
warm airing cupboards. 

To minimise the cost 
of installing gas and 
water services at the 
sink for these heaters, 
and thus to make them 
irresistibly suitable for 
housing estates, the 
Ascot Company has 
developed the Jigged 
Wall Fitting, which is 
chased in during the 
erection of dwellings, 
cost being negligible at 
carcase stage. If the 
Ascot Sink Water 
Heater is not fitted be- 
fore occupation, this 
can be done at any time 
in a few minutes with- 
out disturbing or affect- 
ing the decorations. 
Architects, surveyors, builders, and 
housing authorities are invited to in- 
vestigate this simple and inexpensive 
method of providing a secondary hot 
water system. 

Their attention is drawn to the facts that 
it creates no peak-load problems, and 
that a supply of piping hot water is 
always available day and night, winter 
and summer, at the turn of a tap. 


~<é} 


ASCOT GAS WATER HEATERS LIMITED 


255 North Circular Road, London N.W.10 


WiLlesden 512! 
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7 The Contribution of Gas 
ed TO IMPROVED STANDARDS OF SPACE HEATING 
1S 
he The Gas Industry has no quarrel with the verdict that solid fuel 
gs, should normally have first consideration for the bulk of continuous 
at space heating. In fact, it makes a big contribution in this field by the 
he production of coke as a complementary part of the gas-producing 
er process, and by research designed to improve the efficiency of 
e- coke-burning appliances. 
-— But, where part-time and intermittent space heating is required, 
“ whether in large buildings or in the small house, or where fuel 
Pa storage is a problem, or labour-saving important, Gas itself is now 
i recognised as providing the most efficient means of using 
- available fuel resources. Not only does Gas lend itself readily to a 
~ flexible system of control, but Gas appliances are specially designed 
ve to suit such conditions. 
ot If Gas is to make its full contribution to improved standards of 
space heating, it is essential that consideration should be given to 
at the design of the heating system at the earliest stage in planning. 
nd Then is the time to make use of the wide knowledge of Gas 
” technicians, which is freely available through local Gas Undertakings. 
er 
Where to go for information about Gas 
If you are considering the use of Gas, however tentatively, your first move should be to get in touch 
D with the Gas Undertaking serving the area in which the job is situated. Through it you have access 
to the combined technical resources of the entire Gas Industry. Where there is any uncertainty as 
2 I to which Area is concerned, The Gas Council will be pleased to give you the correct address. 
Issued by the Gas Council, 1, Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1 Telephone: Sloane 4554 
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Where GOOD PRINTING counts... 


GOOD PRINTING always counts. 
But quite experienced people sometimes 
argue that they “cannot afford it’’—or, 
more commonly, that “the job doesn’t 
justify it. . .”” Which suggests only that 
their work has been in the wrong hands, 
for GOOD PRINTING, properly planned, 
costs no more than the other sort. 
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THE BROADWATER PRESS LTD 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY * HERTFORDSHIRE 
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Town & Country Planning Association Holiday and Study Tours 1953 


TWO-WEEK COACH TOUR OF SCOTLAND 
Saturday, 16 May to Saturday, 30 May 1953 








Including study of current Scottish planning and housing 
developments; the great cities; Clyde-Forth industrial 
belt ; hydro-electric works, hill farms and scenic beauties 
of the Highlands; and the new towns of East Kilbride 
and Glenrothes (where touring party will be entertained 
by the Development Corporations). 


Further particulars regarding price and itinerary 
obtainable from the Secretary, TCPA, 28 King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 
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work? See 


not mechanise your office 


* 
ut overtime or extra staff 






* Write to-day for de- 
tails to Dept. M.33 


ADREMA LTD, TELFORD WAY, EAST ACTON, LONDON W.3 
Teephone: SHEpherds Bush 209! 




















MARLEY 


GARAGES 
meet every need 




















Portable: Single types from £50 complete. 
Standard, permanent, single type from approxi- 
mately £70. (Can be erected in multiples if 
required.) 

Municipal: ranges from two to any number 
from £60 each. Write for illustrated leaflets. 


SURREY CONCRETE LIMITED - peasmansn, cuiororo 


+ SURREY - Guildford 62986 + Farm and Factory Buildings 
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Banking History tn the Making) 














A Man of Enterprise, 1900 


IKE the adventurous souls who first exchanged the 
L security of a horse-drawn carriage for the hazards of a 
self-propelled vehicle, Lloyds Bank is proud of the fact 
that its tradition has never been a fetter binding it to the 
past. 

Its service is a product of enterprise and foresight. These 
qualities are as much a part of its tradition as its reputation 
for sound financial judgment and integrity of purpose. 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 
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Multi-colour “true to scale” printing 


The new Multi-Colour “T.T.S” process is fully covered by our Photo Printing Department. 
Modern equipment and a fully qualified staff enables us to supply T.T.S prints in colour and 
according to the Ministry colour notation. A very high standard of “register” is obtained 
when we are enabled to advise best method of approach in the first instance. 


We shall be pleased to submit quotations and suggestions on request. 


FOR THE COMPOSITE MAP 


Portable or permanent 
forms of mounting include 


ANGULAR MAPS 
CUT TO FOLD MAPS 
MOUNTED TO ROLL 


BATTERIES ON SPRING 
ROLLERS 


LOOSE LEAF BINDERS 


Quotations and suggestions 
to meet individual require- 
ments will be submitted on 
request. 
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Housing and Communities 


NO ONE will ever be able to estimate 
the adverse effect of two world wars 
on the family and community life of 
Great Britain. That the Englishman’s 
house was his castle became some- 
thing more than a proverb or an 
international joke; it spoke of an en- 
viable distinction in our standard of 
living. Obviously for very many poor 
people in the heyday of national pro- 
gress and prosperity the ideal implied 
by the saying had not become a 
reality; yet it did not seem to hous- 
ing reformers a mere abstraction or 
dream; it was, or seemed, something 
obtainable for all within a measurable 
span of years. The practical demon- 
strations and rational projects of the 
wonderful 18g0s—the decade of 
Bournville, Port Sunlight, Howard’s 
Tomorrow, and many another great 
social — initiative—crystallized into 
workable and manageable shape as- 
pirations aroused in countless minds 
by the material results of scientific 
progress and industrial organization. 


The suburban movement, which re- 
housed the majority of the English 
middle class in a handsome manner, 
seemed only the first stage in a pro- 
cess that, but for the two wars, would 
by this time have given all families 
in this country the houses and gardens 
that they wanted. 

No doubt it was the relative im- 
munity of Great Britain, during 
several centuries, from the physical 
destruction of the endemic wars that 
troubled Europe, that saved our 
island from the prevalence of the sub- 
divided and multi-story dwelling 
characteristic of the walled towns of 
the Continent. But it was already evi- 
dent to far-seeing planners in the first 
ten years of the new century that the 
transport revolution, which made 
possible wide satisfaction of the desire 
for the “Englishman’s castle”, was 
creating the twin problems of the 
central slum and the inordinately 
long daily journey. From 1904 on- 
wards this journal (then THE GARDEN 
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Crry) never ceased to point out that, 
if the new form of housing was to be 
generalized and made satisfactory for 
community life, it was essential that 
housing development should be con- 
trolled by town planning, and in 
particular that the growth of London 
and other great cities must be checked 
and new industries and the growing 
population must be provided for in 
new towns—themselves also con- 
trolled in size and. density and 
separated from each other by a 
sacrosanct countryside. 

The Tudor-Walters Committee 
of 1918 gave powerful sanction to 
the better standards of housing test- 
ed at Bournville, Earswick, Letch- 
worth, and other experimental 
estates; and the enthusiasm for an 
England worthy of heroes made it 
certain that such housing would be- 
come, for the first time, largely a 
public responsibility. We, for our 
part, joined with all energy in the 
arguments for a great public housing 
drive—which in fact eventuated— 
but we also pleaded with such force 
as we had for coupling the great hous- 
ing policy with a great planning 
policy. One of our slogans in 1919 
was ““A Hundred New Towns”... If 
we had succeeded, what a different 
England we might have had! We did 
not succeed; the crop of new towns 
between the wars was precisely one— 
Welwyn Garden City—and that was 
not a public enterprise, but a personal 
tour de force. It is true that it had a 
powerful influence after the second 
world war, when thirteen more new 
towns were started. But the wars had 
created new conditions, which fa- 
voured public housing, but checked 
rather than fostered the creation of 
true communities. 

Each war held back house-building 
for five or more years, and the second 
war also destroyed or seriously 
damaged a large number of dwellings. 
We have never come out of the situa- 
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tion of positive housing shortage; the 
building industry has never been 
expanded to the point where it can 
produce, as well as houses and schools 
and absolutely essential industrial 
buildings, the wide range of ancillary 
buildings that are required in modern 
communities for recreation, culture, 
and the sheer graces of life. As a 
result there has been an understand- 
able but most regrettable ban on even 
spontaneous developments of a cul- 
tural character. Both in old towns 
and in new estates permits for build- 
ing anything but houses, schools, or 
factory extensions have been extreme- 
ly difficult to obtain. The policy, we 
repeat, is understandable. There is 
an electioneering element in it; all 
parties throw the limelight on stat- 
istics of housing units produced— 
which is an easy sort of counter to 
play with—and none say much about 
the consequent limitation of building 
resources for churches, shops, clubs, 
meeting rooms, or pubs, though with 
a little more imagination these things 
could quite as well be made into 
election assets. 

There are considerable dangers in 
focusing so exclusively on numbers of 
dwellings. Quality tends to suffer; 
though we agree that a stout effort 
is being made not to let it down too 
far. We shall regret building too 
many two-bedroom houses; but we 
need not weep too much over the loss 
of a second W.C. in a three-bedroom 
house. We shall regret cutting gardens 
down to back-yards; but there are 
degrees of reprehensibility, and while 
unfavourable winds blow it is better 
to have smaller gardens than to build 
flats. And while we may be sorry that 
we cannot afford houses of more than 
850 square feet the limitation of the 
size of houses ought to justify some 
percentage of building effort on 
social and recreational facilities—the 
need of which is now urgent in many 
new estates. 
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NORTH YORK MOORS NATIONAL PARK 


After determined opposition, the sixth National Park has been 
designated. The Member of Parliament for a neighbouring urban 
constituency describes its importance and discusses some of its 
problems. 


FTER PROLONGED considera- 
A tion, and a public inquiry 
in July 1951, the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government con- 
firmed on 28 November in a modified 
form the order made nine months 
before, designating the North York 
Moors National Park. The National 
Parks Commission has now deposited 
copies of the order and large-scale 
maps in the offices of the local 
authorities affected. The order be- 
came operative as from 6 Jan. 1953. 


by GEO. CHETWYND, MP 


This is a good start to the New Year 
and cheering news to those who had 
feared that a brake was being put on 
the carrying out of the National 
Parks and Access to the Countryside 


Act 1949. 


Councils and NFU Oppose 


I welcome this decision which 
creates a national park on Tees- 
side’s doorstep. Great care will have 
to be taken to make the venture suc- 
cessful, for it has not been an easy 


Hutton-le-Hole, Yorks. The new park contains extensive tracts of unspoilt country within 
easy reach of densely populated industrial areas 


























Crown Copyright Reserved 
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birth. The original order was itself 
the outcome of protracted negotia- 
tions with the local authorities and 
with the National Farmers’ Union. 
At the public inquiry this opposition 
was maintained by several district 
councils and water undertakings, as 
well as by the farmers, landowners, 
and sheep-breeders’ associations. The 
Minister was urged to defer con- 
sideration of the order for three years 
in the interests of food production and 
until our financial position was im- 
proved. The NFU asked for a reduc- 
tion of the area of the park from 600 
to 250 square miles—demands which 
would have divested the park of much 
of its finest cliff scenery. 


Importance of the Decision 


In spite of these strong representa- 
tions, the Minister has decided that, 
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Evening Gazette, Middlesbrough 


Richmond. The normal agricultural work of the land must be developed if the park is to 
have a real life of its own 


with the exception of a few modifica- 
tions on the NW fringe near Swainby 
and in the south near Pickering, the 
original proposals shall stand. These 
alterations, which reduce the area by 
some fifty square miles, confine the 
park more strictly to the open moor- 
land, and there can be no real objec- 
tion to this change. 

In view of the fears and suspicions 
aroused in the preliminary stages 
about the consequences of this Act 
exceptional care must be taken in 
planning this National Park. A de- 
cision has been taken of great im- 
portance to the people of the North 
Riding and Tees-side, which will 
bear upon the leisure or livelihood of 
every one of them. But it would be 
wrong to expect revolutionary or 
catastrophic happenings as a result of 
this decision. There will not be 
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hordes of dangerous townees ram- 
bling at will over valuable agricul- 
tural land, leaving gates open for 
cattle to stray and setting fire to 
woods and heath by careless action. 


County Council Control 


This park falls within one ad- 
ministrative county and control will 
be in the hands of the county council. 
The delays and frustrations which 
have operated in areas of joint control 
should not happen here. I hope a 
special committee will be established 
to operate the national park. The 
committee who will manage it and 
in whose hands will lie its future will 
have a great responsibility from the 
outset. I hope they will be men and 
women of imagination and en- 
thusiasm who will carry out the 
many purposes of the National Parks 
Act without undue regard to the 
parish pump. I hope a good selection 
of names will be put up to the 
Minister for his selection. of repre- 
sentatives serving all interests. 

The question of cost should not 
cause anxiety. In fact, to work on the 
example of the Lake District National 
Park which covers 866 square miles as 
against the North York Moors’ 533 
square miles, the equivalent cost 
would not exceed a farthing rate. 


Preservation and Development 


The committee will have the task 
of preserving and enhancing the 
natural beauty of the Park. This is an 
easier task than in certain other areas 
for there has been remarkably little 
disfigurement and spoliation in this 
area. The preservation of woodlands 
and the reafforestation of hills in cer- 
tain areas may present difficulties. 
The park is rich in ancient monu- 
ments and historic buildings. 

Secondly, the main task of the 
committee will be to promote the en- 
joyment of the park by all who use it. 
The area it will draw on will in the 
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main be the crowded area of Tees- 
side in the north where about 300,000 
people pursue their lives in dense 
urban areas in a smoke-laden atmo- 
sphere and amid the ceaseless traffic 
and bustle of industrial life. 

The park will also attract the 
hardy folk of the West Riding. who 
will want a change from the Pennines 
and Peak District. They will have an 
easy access into it by way of York and 
Pickering. The traditional holiday 
centres of Scarborough and Whitby 
can also become good inlets into this 
park. 


Need of Holiday Facilities 


Existing facilities within the area 
are not adequate to deal with an in- 
crease of visitors and many will not 
want to withdraw from the park at 
night to seek accommodation in the 
already crowded seaside towns. or 
popular tourist centres. The com- 
mittee will have to provide camping 
sites, parking places, hostels, and a 
general stimulus to catering and 
holiday accommodation in the area. I 
envisage a considerable increase in 
walkers and cyclists and the present 
youth hostel facilities will have to be 
increased. 


Encouragement of Agriculture 


The committee will have a duty to 
preserve the character of the hamlets 
and villages which give such charm 
to the neighbourhood. Within the 
wild moorland there are thriving 
agricultural intakes and established 
rural industries. These will have to be 
encouraged. The existing life in the 
new park must not become frozen as 
it is today. The people who live and 
work there must not become queer 
objects for the delight of visitors. 

The normal agricultural work of 
the land must be developed if the 
park is to have a real life of its own. It 
cannot be overstressed that if the 
park is to succeed there must be 
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human beings living there whose 

normal lives and normal occupations - 
should go on undisturbed. Their 

interests will have to be carefully re- 

garded by the committee and by 

those who use the park for refresh- 

ment and relaxation. 


Glory of the Park 


So a national park is now available 
for all on Tees-side and elsewhere who 
wish to find in the North York Moors 
a source of health and reinvigoration, 
a new sense of adventure, and an 
escape from the routine of their daily 
lives. It is ideal for this purpose and in 
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my view will form the model of all 
national parks in this country. Within 
a small compass the North Yorkshire 
Moors contains an amazing wealth 
and variety of beauty. Indeed, there 
are few places elsewhere in Britain 
which can offer such extensive and 
remote tracts of wild and unspoilt 
scenery within such easy reach of 
densely populated industrial areas, 
Selpho Moor, Allerston Moor, Danby 
Low Moor, Howe Moor, and Wheel- 
dale Moor. These are the essence of 
moorland scenery. Brown or purple 
with heather, grey or white with 
snow, they have a fascination of their 


Staithes, one of the beauty spots on the north Yorkshire coast 
Crown Copyright Reserved 
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own. For the antiquarian they offer 
it villages, stone circles and mono- 
iths, prehistoric trackways, howes, 
barrows, and tumuli. Indeed, in this 
vast expanse time stands still. 

To the walker, and indeed this is 
the only way to enjoy the moors to the 
full, they offer tough yet safe walking. 
The ancient drovers’ trackways over 
the springy moors bring beauty and 
interest to the sturdy walker. The 
healthiest, cheapest, and most ex- 
hilarating way to enjoy the new park 
ison foot. Eskdale, Bilsdale, Farndale, 
Glaisdale, and Westerdale invite you 
to share their delights whether it be 
salmon, carpets of daffodils, or rugged 
moorland villages. Osmotherly, 
Goathland, Egton, Westerdale, and 
Lastingham make excellent centres 
for the adventurous, and unparalleled 
jumping-off points for those in search 
of beauty and solitude. 


Cleveland Hills and Coast 
To the north, I am always im- 


ed and uplifted by the line of 
Cleveland Hills as I approach my 
constituency by road or rail. In the 
summer sun or winter snow they 
always invite one to wander at will 
there in a land of mystery. If only I 
had time! For the less ambitious, the 
journey by road from Guisborough to 
Whitby provides a splendid scenic 
route for motorists and cyclists, with 
rapidly changing views of moor and 
valley and distant sea. The railway 
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hugging the coast gives a vision of un- 
rivalled coastal beauty, a succession 
of rocky headlands, sheltered bays, 
and sandy beaches. Staithes, Runs- 
wick, and Robin Hood’s Bay link us 
with the sea and the unrivalled men 
who go down to the sea in ships. 

I know of nothing more exhilarat- 
ing than battling against the elements 
in climbing hills, with the wind and 
rain beating in my face, and at the 
end of an invigorating day in the 
country a hot bath, a good meal, and 
pleasant company until the welcome 
rest of a comfortable bed. 


Right Use of Our Country 


It inevitably takes time for a new 
experiment such as national parks to 
show results, yet the design is taking 
shape. 

The North York Moors adds one 
more to the existing parks in the 
Peak District, Lake District, Snow- 
donia, Dartmoor, and the Pembroke- 
shire coast. So let us take pride in our 
heritage and use it to the full, respect- 
ing always the mode of living and the 
customs of the residents. 

The opportunity for the outdoor 
life is now ours. Those of us who are 
confined all the week to dreary desks 
or humdrum tasks in factories and 
elsewhere can now enjoy at week- 
ends and holidays the tremendous 
benefit, physical and moral, that 
comes from the right use of our un- 
spoilt country. 


Tolstoy on Towns (1905) 


“Yes, the town influence is our greatest danger. Towns are the places where 
mankind has begun to rot, and unhappily the rot is spreading.” — Talk at 


Yasnaya Polyana with 4. W. NEVINSON. 


Localization of Swank 


“Consumption becomes a larger element in the standard of living in the 
city than in the country. Among the country population its place is to some 
extent taken by savings and house comforts known through the medium of 
neighbourhood gossip sufficiently to serve the like general purpose of pecuniary 


tepute.””—THORSTEIN VEBLEN: Theory of the Leisure Class (1899). 
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COUNTRY TOWNS IN SCOTLAND 


The Report of the Committee on Local Development in Scotland, 
( published by The Scottish Council [Development and Industry] 
55.) with its important recommendations for country towns, is 


here reviewed. 


URAL DEPOPULATION is a sub- 
R ject about which many Scots- 
men are sensitive. There are 
many reasons for this. Some are 
obvious and well known. One such 
is the history of the Highland clear- 
ances which developed after the 
Jacobite Rebellion of 1745. This is a 
story which has great sentimental 
power over Scotsmen and it is rein- 
forced by the fact that the effects of 
depopulation are so clearly visible to 
the most insensitive townsman on a 
quick journey through the Highlands. 
In more recent times the parallel 
story of the depopulation of the Bor- 
der country has also received con- 
siderable publicity, and in the last few 
years the plight of the fishing com- 
munities on the north-east coast has 
caused many responsible people 
much anxiety. 


by ROBERT GRIEVE 


One of the less obvious but none 
the less powerful reasons is the ex- 
tremes of population distribution to 
be found in Scotland. It is, after all, a 
remarkable thing to contemplate that 
a seventh part of Scotland’s popu- 
lation is compressed within 1,800 
acres in the central areas of Glasgow. 

vv to put it in a different way, the 
700,000 people who live in that in- 
credibly small area of less than three 
square miles are almost three times 
more in number than the 270,000 
inhabitants of the Highlands and 
Islands living in 14,000 square miles. 
One could go on multiplying ingeni- 
ous comparisons of this sort. The 
main thing to remember is that over 
two-thirds of Scotland’s population 
live in the narrow central industrial 
belt between the Forth and the Clyde. 
This is the sort of thing that gets home 


Cullen, Banffshire. A privately developed ‘‘new town’’ extension of the old fishing village of 
Seatown. As the fishing industry moves to the larger ports, Cullen-Seatown, with a splendid 


beach, turns more to the holiday industry. Population about 1,500 
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to the least geographically minded 
citizen, and when to that is added the 
Highlander’s almost unique love of 
place and his considerable presence 
and influence in town populations 
through the emigration of the past, it 
is not surprising that even a big 
regional planning report, such as the 
Clyde Valley Plan, drags this King 
Charles’ head into its recommenda- 
tions. 


Report on Local Development 


This background, admittedly over- 
simplified, has to be understood when 
studying the recently published Re- 
port of the Committee on Local De- 
velopment in Scotland. The chair- 
man of the committee was Professor 
A. K. Cairncross, who holds the 
chair of applied economics in Glas- 
gow University’s Department of 
Social and Economic Studies. A few 
words must be said about the body 


A Harris tweed factory in the Isle of Lewis 





which appointed the committee— 
the Scottish Council (Development 
and Industry). This is not a Govern- 
ment body. It is an independent 
council which is representative of 
local authority associations, chambers 
of commerce, the Trades Union Con- 
gress, and the banks in Scotland. 
Various kinds of other associations 
and private individuals may seek 
membership. It has done, and is do- 
ing, excellent work in the sphere of 
attraction of new industries, and has 
already made many specific in- 
vestigations into the industrial prob- 
lems of Scotland. 

The Committee’s remit was “‘to 
recommend methods of promoting 
economic expansion along appropri- 
ate lines in country towns and 
country and mining areas where more 
industrial employment is necessary 
and practicable”. It is explained that 
the Scottish Council had been ap- 





Four-story tenement in Port Glasgow. An 
example of the difficulty of to aphy in 
some parts of the Clyde Basin and its effect 
on density 


proached over the past few years by 
many small towns which were in fear 
of a continuing drift of the local popu- 
lation to the main industrial areas. 
Some of them, nearer the big towns, 
were concerned about their in- 
creasinglydormitory function. Looked 


at broadly, the Council wished the. 


Cairncross Committee to consider 
how all the economic resources of 
Scotland could be brought into the 
most effective use. 


De-Magnetizing the Clyde 


In reviewing the present locational 
patterns of industry, the point is made 
right at the beginning that it “would 
be foolish to overlook the strength of 

- the forces that contribute to the mag- 
netic power of the central industrial 
belt”. A great range of industries such 
as exist in Central Scotland offers the 
industrialist who wishes to set up a 
new industry a great wealth of social 
capital, public utilities, and business 
contacts. Yet, it is sttessed, the popu- 
lation of the three counties that com- 
prise the Clyde Basin has increased by 
4 per cent since 1931 while that of the 
rest of Scotland has increased by 6 
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per cent; in fact, in the more recent 
past the trend has been clearly away 
from Lanarkshire and Glasgow (it 
may be of interest to note at this point 
that Glasgow itself has recorded the 
first intercensal decrease in its popu- 
lation since the beginning of the 
Industrial Revolution). The Report 
then goes on to record its contention 
that most country towns in Scotland 
are in a relatively thriving condition; 
admittedly, there has been far more 
factory building in the old-established 
industrial areas but it is alleged that 
this is a symptom of change rather 
than of expansion. 

_ An analysis of the causes of the im- 
proved position of many country 
towns has led the Committee to the 
conclusion that post-war assistance to 
agriculture has had the effect of 
attracting small service industries to 
these towns; this is commended as a 
worthy trend and it is stressed that 
more efforts should be made to 
secure such prosperity rather than to 
introduce new industries with the 
consequent real risk, in a small town, 
of incompatibility of industrial tem- 
perament. In any case, in any one 
year only a small handful of new 
enterprises present themselves where 
the option of country location arises 
in practice. 





Industrial Location Policy 


Criticism is levelled at Develop- 
ment Area policy on the grounds that 
a spotlight is put on unemployment 
fear rather than on places where the 
need for industrial growth is a major 
problem; a table of post-war manu- 
facturing development shows that 
new industrial building has been con- 
centrated in the Central Belt, where- 
as in Fife and the Lothians new fac- 
tory building has lagged badly be- 
hind the population growth that 
mining expansion has initiated in 
these important areas. One feels that 
the expanding Ayrshire coalfield 
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Industry in the Highlands. A quick-freeze plant of the Herrings Industry Board at North 


Ness, Lerwick 


might have been included in this 
category—the Report gives the im- 
pression that the Committee were too 
complacent about the real need for 
industrial balance in that area also. 
The general conclusion reached was 
that a much more flexible Develop- 
ment Area policy should be pursued 
which would favour one area at one 
time and another at some other time 
as conditions, on continuous review, 
warranted. 

One of the most heartening opin- 
ions of the Committee was that if 
immigrant firms were given a freer 
choice, more of them would be likely 
to go to country towns; it was also 
suggested that many real advantages 
would be discovered by the firms con- 
cerned in making such a choice. This 
sort of statement cheers up the de- 
centralization school of thought, but 
one wishes that evidence had been 
produced to back up the opinion; the 
cynic is given the chance of retorting, 
as he has been known to do about 


even the Barlow Report, that one can 
rationalize any prejudice. 


Recommendations 


Other points made include the 
recommendation that the Govern- 
ment should have power to erect 
factories anywhere on evidence of real 
need to arrest decline of communities; 
local authorities should be able to 
acquire sites and give financial assist- 
ance to the industrialist; and they 
should keep a register of available 
sites and an analysis of industrial 
facilities. The town and country plan- 
ner will recall, in connection with the 
last point, Mr F. J. Osborn’s con- 
tention at Oxford in 1951 that the 
survey report of the local authority’s 
development plan is a potentially 
fascinating document, and will see 
justification for his contention .that 
these documents should be more 
widely publicized, and perhaps adapt- 
ed for the purposes suggested in this 
Report. 
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Finally, the Committee turned its 
attention to specific area recommen- 
dations and here criticisms may be 
forthcoming from other areas. The 
expanding mining areas of South Fife 
and Midlothian are particularly 
mentioned as requiring more rapid 
development; the remote towns of the 
Stewartry of Kirkcudbright in south- 
west Scotland and the east coast fish- 
ing ports are also pointed to in this 
respect; the parlous condition of the 
north-east coast with its relatively 
high unemployment is singled out and 
the recommendation is made that a 
factory under the defence programme 
should be built immediately in this 
area; and a very interesting refer- 
ence is made in connection with the 
Kirkintilloch-Denny area on the edge 
of the Clyde Basin where, it is pointed 
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out, there is a large volume of travel 
by unskilled workers and no sign of 
industrial development. It is in this 
area that the Abercrombie Plan for 
the Clyde Valley proposed a new 
town for Glasgow overspill and the 
Committee’s recommendation here is 
therefore significant. 


The Highlands and Islands 


Many students of the Report will 
think it is a pity that the Highlands 
and Islands only figured in the popu- 
lation analysis and that the Commit- 
tee did not see their way to comment 
in more detail on this perennial prob- 
lem; but they will have to accept the 
contention that the report of the 
recently appointed Crofting Com- 
mission must be awaited for specific 
recommendations. 


Thatching in Broadland 


A decision of the St Faiths and 
Aylsham Rural District Council for- 
bidding the use of thatch as roofing on 
a new bungalow is likely to have 
serious repercussions throughout the 
whole of the proposed Broads Nation- 
al Park. 

For many years the CPRE and 
other organizations have campaigned 
for the retention of traditional meth- 
ods of building. The rural community 
councils have encouraged a revival of 
thatching by special training courses. 
The difficulty has always been to 
persuade the public to use these 
traditional forms of building. 

Salhouse is a quiet Broadland vil- 
lage with a thatched church and 
many thatched cottages. It is one of 
the last centres of the Norfolk thatch- 
ing industry and the applicant one of 
the few remaining skilled thatchers. 
The council refused his application 
to erect a new bungalow with a 
thatched roof after their surveyor had 
said that the by-laws did not permit 


a thatched building within a distance 
from its boundary equal to one and a 
half times its height. 

This decision raises serious im- 
plications as much of the charm of the 
Broads is in its picturesque thatched 
cottages. If these are not to be per- 
petuated much grace and character 
will be lost. ; 

It is significant to recall that the 
adjoining Rural District of Blofield 
and Flegg permitted the establish- 
ment of the artificial dormitory vil- 
lage of Thorpe End on the outskirts 
of Norwich just before the war. Many 
of its houses were thatched to en- 
courage a revival of the craft. Neither 
there nor in the “‘planned villages” of 
Woodbastwick in Norfolk or Somer- 
leyton in Suffolk has the “one and a 
half” by-law been enforced. 

This enforcement of an archaic 
by-law should receive careful in- 
vestigation ere we find the ancient 
craft of thatching rendered extinct in 
Broadland. K. W. G. 
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A THIRD GARDEN CITY 


A writer distinguished in the fields of economics, political science, 
and housing reform suggests that the time is opportune for founding 
a new garden city by private initiative. The views expressed are of 


course personal. 


HE THREAT implicit in Mr 
Harold Macmillan’s statement 
at the opening of the Public 
Works and Municipal Congress in 
November last that planning of new 
towns in future must make smaller 
demands on the precious land of our 
country, should make all friends of 
the garden city movement seek for 
means of preventing the adoption of 
a higher density of housing. ‘The ex- 
isting standard, won after much 
agitation and experiment in the early 
years of this century, must at all costs 
be maintained. 

Action is usually more convincing 
than argument, and I venture to sug- 
gest that the Town and Country 
Planning Association should take the 
initiative in establishing a_ third 
garden city. It has always seemed to 
me remarkable that the only two real 
garden cities in this country were 
established by the enterprise of 
Ebenezer Howard. He faced tre- 
mendous difficulties in finding and 
negotiating for the land and raising 
money to purchase it. It would be 
much easier at the present time for a 
company or a co-operative society to 
be formed for the purpose of building 
a new garden city, with part of the 
capital privately subscribed. It would 
not be necessary for the company to 
raise more than about 15 or 20 per 
cent of the capital required, the re- 
mainder being obtained by Govern- 
ment loans. 

The work involved in raising 
capital for a company or public 
utility society with dividend limited 





by H. STANLEY JEVONS 


to 4, or even 5, per cent would be con- 
siderable, though it would certainly 
be possible now the development 
charge has been abolished. An al- 
ternative plan, which might com- 
mend itself to the Town and Country 
Planning Association, would be to try 
to make use of the New Towns Act. 

The procedure, as I envisage it, 
would be for the Association to take 
the initiative and appoint a commit- 
tee to make plans for the project. 
This committee would find persons 
suited and willing to become mem- 
bers of the board of the corporation 
of the new town,-and it would also 
search for suitable land. When this 
was found, the Association would go 
to the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government and say: ‘“‘We want to 
develop a new town on strict garden 
city principles and with pleasing 
architectural features. We have found 
suitable land of sufficient area and we 
can recommend certain persons well 
equipped to become members of the 
board. You may wish to nominate 
two or three other members, to 
which we should have no objection, 
and we hope you will use your powers 
of compulsory acquisition if the 
Ministry, after investigation, ap- 
proves the scheme and the land se- 
lected.” It is to be hoped that public 
opinion would back the Association’s 
initiative and that the Méinister 
might be persuaded to accede to its 
request. 

The question of where the third 
garden city should be located is one 
needing research and discussion. The 
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new towns actually in process of de- 
velopment do not seem to me to be 
precedents to be followed. Several are 
so near London that they are bound 
to become largely ouclying dormitory 
suburbs in course of time. Moreover, 
the existing towns which form the 
core of each new town are too large. 
They have a business and social life 
of their own and amalgamation of the 
two populations in the social and 
cultural sphere may take decades. 

I should, therefore, prefer that the 
new garden city should be built on 
land unoccupied by any existing 
town or village, or at most be attached 
to a village or quite small town. 

It would be an advantage if the site 
to be chosen were on a main line of 
railway, giving easy connections not 
only with London but also with the 
industrial north. It should be, say, 
from sixty to one hundred miles from 
London and thus be free from dor- 
mitory population. Personally, I 
should like to see it planned for a 
population of 70,000 or 80,000, which 
seems to me about the minimum for 
an active independent cultural life. 

Where should one look for such a 
site? The oldest main lines, from 
Eustonand King’s Cross, pass through 
a string of towns largely their own 
creation, and the southern home 
counties, Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, 
have plenty of urban development 
already. I should be inclined rather 
to look along the newest main lines 
which have not been built on to any 
extent beyond some forty miles or so 
from London. There are two which 
come readily to my mind, the “‘chord” 
line from Reading via Newbury to 
Taunton, and the old Great Central 
line north of Aylesbury. The Mid- 
land line beyond Luton also passes 
through long stretches of unbuilt-on 
land. Surely it must be possible to 
find a large enough tract of land not 
of high agricultural value along one 
of these lines; or perhaps the search 
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should also extend to the eastern 
counties to find one of those wide 
heaths but partly broken into for 
farming and not yet claimed by the 
military or the Forestry Commission, 


Public Service and Industries 


One objection is likely to be raised. 
Starting a new town in an unbuilt-on 
area requires that all the public 
utility services be built up from 
scratch. That was a hindrance to the 
growth of the first two garden cities 
and the reason why the new towns 
now rising were attached to existing 
towns whose water, gas, electricity, 
and sewerage systems could be ex- — 
tended sufficiently to serve the first 
few hundred houses so urgently 
needed. In actual fact, the new towns 
are now entering on the stage when 
new waterworks and sewers must be 
built and the gas and electricity ser- 
vices be greatly extended, so that 
there is little in that objection. 

Another and perhaps more cogent 
objection is that nobody will go to 
live in a new town more than a 
hundred miles from London and in- 
dustries will not migrate where there 
is no labour. This must be overcome 
by the device of moving existing 
firms with all their employees, as is 
being done to some of the new towns. 
Other difficulties will, of course, be 
found ; but for garden city enthusiasts 
they should exist only to be overcome. 
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OMMENTARY 














The Campden Hill Symptom 
Slowly, all too slowly, the London 
dispersal plans move into action. Yet 
how far we are even now from putting 
a stop to the age-old trend to more 
intensive central building! All the 
obvious symptoms speak of worsening 
rather than of improvement. Tube 
railways grow ever more unbearably 
crowded, bus queues lengthen, the 
parking of cars becomes more impos- 
sible, dwellings rise higher into the 
sky. And pleasant residential oases— 
reminders that London was once the 
most human of great cities—are 
threatened by competitive demands 
for building purposes, though the 
London plans have tried to save them 
for badly needed recreation space. 
Campden Hill is symbolic of the 
London dilemma. A few years ago a 
proposal to use the 8} acres now occu- 
pied by a few large houses and gardens 
for blocks of multi-story flats was suc- 
cessfully resisted; and there was a 
good hope that this attractive wooded 
site would in due time become part of 
the much-needed open space for 
Kensington. But it is claimed that a 
site must be found for a secondary 
school for 2200 children; and what- 
ever the degree of necessity behind 
that proposal it very obviously means 
a considerable intensification of deve- 
lopment in a district where an over- 
all reduction of intensity is called for. 
In the powerful opposition at the 
public inquiry, naturally it is the 
absolute evil of the destruction of 
local beauty and quietude that is 
stressed. There are all too few places 
left with this sort of beauty in inner 
London, and the argument is entirely 
valid. We hope it will succeed. 





But it is as a typical incident in the 
present tragedy of London that the 
battle for Campden Hill is important. 
Unless the population of the central 
parts of the city can be reduced by the 
more rapid outward movement of 
industry and business, sites must con- 
tinue to be found for schools, dwell- 
ings and all sorts of other purposes. 
And if that is so, you can only save the 
delights of one area by sacrificing 
those of some others. 


Unexcitable London 


It seems to us that the planning and 
housing leaders of the LCC fully un- 
derstand the fundamentals of the 
London situation. They are gradually 
modifying the orientation of the great 
developmental machine which is al- 
ways at work building and rebuilding 
London towards a more intelligent 
direction. And probably they realize 
as acutely as we do that the change of 
direction is far too slow. It might be 
much quicker if the general public of 
London took a more lively and under- 
standing interest in its own larger 
affairs. It.is not really to the credit of 
London that it gets more excited 
about a penny increase in bus fares 
than about a secular change that is 
transforming its homes into cliff- 
dwellings and stealing hours a week 
of its leisure for additional strap- 
hanging. And its leaders, with all 
their constructive competence and 
energy, do not give a psychological 
lead to London. They play down, 
rather than dramatize, a crisis full of 
the stuff of drama and the possibility 
of far more drastic action if public 
awareness on policy questions were in 
proportion to public suffering. 
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Typical three-story flats, end-on to street, in Swedish industrial town of Eskilstuna: population 

55,000; main industry steel products and machinery. The town council’s latest housing scheme 

is a mixed community including also multi-storey “point’’ flats and small private houses. Most 

flats have two rooms and kitchen. The “community house”’ contains thirteen shops, cinema, 

restaurant, medical consulting rcoms and meeting rooms. Central heating by oil is used 
throughout, and all kitchens are electrical 


We hasten to add that we are not 
blaming the LCC leaders for not 
“sticking their necks out” on this 
potentially explosive issue. They have 
plenty to worry about in handling the 
situation that already exists. All the 
same, they would do better still, and 
London’s chances of redemption 
would be improved, if there really 
were a passionate London public 
opinion on the fundamental planning 
issue of the region. Can such an 
opinion be elicited ? 


Circulation of Pictures 

We are glad to see the idea coming 
up again of circulating works of art 
from national collections so that they 
may be se*n by people in the smaller 


towns. It is perhaps inevitable that 
great cities, and especially capital 
cities, should be richer in collections 
of treasures of some kinds than smaller 
towns. It is in fact one of the ways in 
which governments and private bene- 
factors have subsidized and therefore 
exaggerated the growth of the larger 
centres. Yet there are vast numbers of 
people in the great cities who do not 
appreciate and never visit these 
treasures; and many people else- 
where who would welcome oppor- 
tunities to enjoy them. We once cal- 
culated (though the figures may now 
be out of date) that, allowing for the 
times when he takes a country cousin 
to see the sights, an average Londoner 
visits a London art collection once in 
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about three lifetimes—and that cal- 
culation did not allow for the many 
genuine enthusiasts who really do go 
frequently to the museums. These 
people are favoured, like the relative 
few who frequent our subsidized 
opera; it is amazing that the vast 
philistine mass consents to their 
privileges. This, however, worries us 
less than the distorting effect on city 
growth. All that is possible should 
be done to spread throughout the 
country the benefits of subsidized or 
bequeathed culture. 


Bored Children 

The Mothers’ Union in Southwark 
(South London) does well to draw 
attention to the need of play spaces 
for children. They cite (Times, 20 
December 1952) a case where a gang 
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of boys was allowed free play in a 
vicarage garden. ““They built a den of 
old bedsteads and corrugated iron, 
which was most unsightly, but while 
they were engaged in this absorbing 
game they were the most law-abiding 
citizens and did no damage to the 
rest of the garden.”’ They suggest that 
recent discussions about juvenile 
delinquency should rouse local auth- 
orities to the need for spaces for free 
play. It is terrifying to think of the 
state of mind of active children mured 
in 600 sq. foot flats, with not even a 
bit of private garden space as a safety 
valve for energy. If they are not turn- 
ed into delinquents they must un- 
questionably suffer in some other way 
in their mental and emotional deve- 
lopment by such unnaturally re- 
strained conditions. 


Letters: Housing in China 


Mr Raymond Fitchett, of Stevenage, 
writes : 

May I comment on the piece of 
writing about houses in China which 
appears in your February issue? 

The writer’s description of housing 
Chinese people, which I read with a 
certain amount of nostalgia, makes 
no acknowledgement to an age-old 
Chinese social principle unlikely to be 
shaken by any foreign ideology which 
the Chinese may adopt for reasons 
best known to themselves. This prin- 
ciple is that housing is arranged so 
that any house may be used by three 
generations of a family at any one 
time. In this country we regard such 
a state of affairs as being a matter of 
expediency only. We hear of re- 
sponsible sociologists considering the 
number of moves to different dwell- 
ings which may have to be made by 
one generation during a lifetime. It 
goes something like this. A flat for the 
newly married, a small house when 


the firstborn arrives, a larger house 
when the family increases, and so on. 
The parents revert to a small house 
as the children leave the fold. 

In China, and in other Eastern 
countries, this is not so. They have 
not the highly developed social 
security system of which we are right- 
ly proud, to protect them in sickness 
and old age. But they do have the 
social principle that sons and daugh- 
ters must safeguard and sustain 
parents to the second and often, as it 
works out, to the third generation. 
Generally, it is a prosperous arrange- 
ment over 4 greater part of the time. 
The state coffers profit thereby no 
matter what regime is in power, and 
there have been a good many over 
the length of Chinese history. 

My point is that it can be no sur- 
prise to anyone to find more than one 
generation in a house in China, It 
might prove to be impossible to do 
otherwise. 
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THE CHANGING VILLAGE 


This is a well-informed restatement of the problem of rural decline 
and depopulation—a problem by no means yet mastered, despite the 
recognition of the importance of our home food supply. The essence 
of a solution is that rural life must be made more satisfying 
socially. Dispersal of industry can help in many places but not in all. 


lage of Iddesleigh was used by the 

BBC on their television pro- 
gramme “Special Inquiry” to illus- 
trate social changes in village life. 
Here, it was said and shown, is a 
village where the population has 
dropped by more than one-third since 
1880, where the school has been 
closed, and the church services are 


r NOVEMBER last the Devon vil- 


Many villages still have no piped water supply 


by GEOFFREY CLARK 


taken not by.a resident parson but by 
the rector of an adjoining village—in 
fact one of those problem villages 
which indicate sickness in rural 
English life. No longer can the young 
men and women be persuaded to live 
there if the chance of escape occurs, 
and as soon as the older labourers die 
off the farmers will be unable to find 
enough labour to till the fields and 
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: Fox Photos 
Muddy farm lanes are picturesque but 
unsuited for motor traffic 


tend the sheep and cattle. This 
picture is true of nearly all purely 
agricultural villages where the physi- 
cal conditions for living are hard and 
where the cost of providing the 
necessary public services is high. Yet 
it is vital for the nation that every 
acre should produce its maximum 
contribution to our food supply. 


The Flight from the Village 


Modern life is more and more 
tending to become urban since it is 
in the larger communities that the 
greatest facility for easy or less diffi- 
cult living exists. These larger com- 
munities include, of course, all those 
dormitory areas where the motor or 
electric train enables the working 
population, mental or manual, to 
spread over a large catchment area, 
which may include villages and food- 
producing land. In this way that 
magnificent agricultural county, 
Middlesex, has virtually ceased to 
show the rural pattern, and it will be 
interesting to watch, in the next 
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twenty years, whether the other home 
counties follow that dismal example. 
To most people it is pleasanter to 
walk along a dry pavement than to 
wallow in a muddy lane, and to catch 
a frequently passing bus at a nearby 
stopping place than to walk a mile to 
a draughty road junction. There is 
the rub. The attrition village will only 
continue to be inhabited so long as 
the older people survive; young 
people demand better living con- 
ditions and will go out to find them. 


How Reverse the Trend? 


How then shall we people our 
countryside, till our fields, and, above 
all, look after our livestock ? 

I think the solution must lie in re- 
vitalizing a district rather than each 
and every parish. Every district has 
its town centre and the judicious in- 
troduction of industries there can 
materially assist the whole adjoining 
countryside. For it was the removal of 


A familiar scene in rural areas. The horse— 
despised by many—comes to the rescue 
Fox Photos 
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the old local industries to the bigger 
centres that has impoverished coun- 
try life so seriously. The villages them- 
selves should not, except in special 
circumstances, be industrialized. 
They must remain entities where in- 
dividuals can survive. Certain vil- 
lages, like for example Iddesleigh, 
will carry on as purely agricultural 
settlements where the farmer and his 
key men can work as a team to serve 


the stock. Other villages more con- 


veniently sited can expand to pro- 
vide fully serviced and socially happy 
communities. Here the younger work- 
ers—mechanics or otherwise—can 
live, motoring to work daily, but 
leaving their wives and children near 
to the shops, bus services, and school. 

There is nothing new in this 
notion of the future pattern, nor is 
there anything revolutionary; coun- 
try life has changed in this way 
throughout the centuries of our his- 


Hill-farming country in the Cotswolds 






(ot et eae 
Fox Photos 


a ts 


tory. What is new today is the power 
to achieve this pattern if policy wills 
it. But it means deliberate, positive 
action. 


Different Types of Area 


There are possibly four types of 
area in Britain where these problems 
need study. The great urbanized 
areas where the threat is to throttle 
normal rural life altogether, and 
where the problem is to retain all the 
most useful land for agricultural use 
—this might be called the green belt 
treatment. Then there are those areas 
where agriculture flourishes so far as 
the farmer is concerned because the 
land is good and accessible and 
mechanization can be given its fullest 
share in cultivation. Thirdly, there 
are those marginal areas like upland 
Devon where access is not too diffi- 
cult but where the land and the con- 
tours prevent the fullest use of the 
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easier methods of modern farming 
practice, where the population is 
scarce and unsupported by either 
urban or holiday developments, and 
where the cost of administration has 
to be carried on a small rateable value. 
And lastly there are the real hill areas 
where conditions will always be diffi- 
cult. 


The Accessible Areas 


Let us take the great urbanized 
areas first. The Greater London 
region, the Birmingham area, South 
Lancashire, West Yorkshire, and 
Durham with Tyneside seem to be the 
main examples, though there are 
smaller areas particularly in the Mid- 
lands where conditions are similar. 
Here as already stated the treatment 
is the normal town-planning method 
of preserving green belts within which 
agriculture can continue and a form 
of village life be maintained—a 
life, nevertheless, deeply tinged with 
the urban outlook. The problem is 
entirely one of retaining the semb- 
lance of a countryside. The second 
area contains most of the good or 
practical land, where the farm units 
are sound and the farmer is flourish- 
ing, though the village problems may 
be much the same as for the next type. 
Often, however, since the country- 
side, as in Dorset, Somerset, and Wilt- 
shire, to take three counties only, is 
charming and not inaccessible, the 
retired family or individual helps to 
vary the basic population of land- 
workers. Social life can be pleasanter 
and the rateable value to support 
amenities is often greater. 


Revitalizing the Uplands 


The serious rural problem is con- 
fined to the last two categories—the 
upland and the hill areas. Here, 
under modern conditions when mod- 
ern young people really do demand a 
life of reasonable variation, the village 
as we know it is a failure. Mobility is 
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one of the secrets of a happy exist- 
ence—that is the chance to go to the 
market or the county town to shop 
and to get entertainment. An excel- 
lent bus service or enough money to 
support a car is the essential here. But 
the cost of providing the service is 
often prohibitive. A well-appointed 
house, either modern or recondition- 
ed, also is needed, with piped water 
and a real and efficient sewage dis- 
posal service. All very expensive to 
supply when compared with the 
urbanized areas of our island. 

Yet it is in these areas that much of 
our beef and mutton must be reared 
if all our acres do their proper job. 
An easy life does not produce a people 
of character and it must be to these 
outer areas of the countryside that we 
must look for the more versatile or 
perhaps I should say the less pat- 
terned men and women of the future. 
It is here that we must introduce some 
strengthening factor. Milk factories 
have in certain cases helped, but in 
beef-producing districts they are apt 
to throw the normal farming practice 
out of true—the milk cheque is too 
attractive and can introduce, during 
a period of high milk prices when 
quantity of milk is more important 
than cost, the danger of future in- 
stability when the prices drop to 
normal or below. Forestry, with its 
steady employment for some and 
special employment at certain times 
of the year for others, may prove a 
solution. The careful planning of our 
forestry areas with not only timber 
production in mind but a proper in- 
tegration of shelter belts, water 
stabilization, and farming, could, I 
feel sure, go some way to make life in 
marginal areas happier and more 
prosperous. In one area of Devon at 
least this is beginning to happen. 


Problem of the Remoter Lands 


But what of the real hill areas 
which extend over much of our 








northern and western regions? Here 
indeed the lover of the easier, more 
sheltered, urban life only cares to 
penetrate in the summer months 
when the glory of the landscape helps 
him to forget his nervous cares and 
breathe fresh air—or so we like to 
think. The all-the-year-round life 
among the hills is for the hardy and 
the deeply rooted only, and modern 
conditions have often removed even 
these brave spirits as the depopula- 
tion of Wales and the Highlands of 
Scotland shows. You cannot re- 
populate these inclement districts by 
introducing industry. Hydro-electri- 
fication may bring in the specialists; 
the tourist industry, when there is 
more money to spend, may make the 
summer more profitable, but it is only 
by the enlightened efforts of the great 
landed estate owners that such areas 
can come back into agricultural use- 
fulness. Large tracts were in the past 


The farming of inaccessible hill areas means hard living conditions Fo Photos 
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laid waste for sport; now, with the 
assistance of the various Acts with the 
grants attached, they may come back 
to food or timber production. But 
there will always have to be a race of 
men who are willing to face the hard 
conditions for the sake of the wider 
freedom. 


Rescue of the Dying Villages 


For a nation to be healthy it must 
have a far better balance between 
rural life and urban life than we are 
achieving at present. The bias is all 
towards the towns. But they must 
have food, and the greater part of our 
food can only be produced in the 
fields and on the hills. Everything 
points to an intensified effort to pro- 
duce at least two-thirds of our re- 
quirements within this island. But it 
can only be achieved successfully if 
rural life is made more socially satis- 
fying to the workers. When con- 
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ditions forced our villages to be self- 
supporting these problems did not 
exist. Each village had its own virile 
and hardworking life. This isolation 
has disappeared to a great extent, but 
in the process the more difficult areas 
have lost their strength. They seem 
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to be left out of modern life altogether. 
Much thought will have to be given 
to this problem or else we shall find 
dying village life in all but the favour- 
ed places. In Devon we hope to study 
our depopulation problem in the next 
planning period of five years. 


Preservation List 


buildings with special archi- 

tecture or history is causing 
much interest. Here is a “close-up” of 
its effect on a little Warwickshire 
village. 

Preston-on-Stour has seven of its 
buildings on the list for preservation. 
Five of the houses belong to the 
Alscot Estate, and are let at low rents 
to working people. ‘““The List” will 
add no monetary value, but is having 
other good effects. Since the registered 
letters were received, there has been 
more pride in the village and more 
care of the properties. 

The oldest house is a small crooked 
cottage dating from the days when 
the village belonged to a monastery. 
Various monks took turns as village 
priests, and while on duty used this 
quaint cottage as their home. It is 


T° preservation list of country 
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still called the ‘‘Priest’s House’. 

The building illustrated below is an 
Elizabethan farm-house on the village 
green which has been divided into 
four cottages. No visible divisions or 
fences have been made, and _ its 
original charm and character has not 
been lost. It has a wealth of close- 
studded timber-work outside, enor- 
mous interior beams fastened with 
wooden pegs, bedroom doors with 
‘drunkards’ latches”, a heavy oak 
front door, imposing steps, and a 
wine-cellar underground that was 
once used as a cock-pit. 

When vandalism and destruction 
of property is noted on many newer 
estates and buildings it is heartening 
to find a village that respects the 
patient, skilful handicrafts of its fore- 
bears. 


DOROTHY UNETT 
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MODERN INN SIGNS 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


As elements in town decoration, inn signs figure prominently. 
Their design is therefore worth more consideration than it has 


received. 


HE ENGLISH inn sign is prob- 

ably unique in that it combines 

topicality with tradition, variety 

with humour, and occasionally a 

happy element of surprise. Presenta- 

tion is within a limited perspective 

yet attains a wider public than most 
other forms of art. 

Limited by its site and function, to 
act as an invitation card to the pros- 
pective visitor, the inn sign can an- 
nounce its name by bold and striking 
format, in flashing neons or a compli- 
cated design and structure, or simply 
in a motif containing a minimum of 
line. 

We can at once dismiss the neons 
and advertisements, ignore the feeble 
lettered board, and discuss what lies 
behind the present trend of design. 


Earliest Trade Signs 


The first signs known are traceable 
to early Greece, to Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum and usually were carved 
in stone. Progressing through the 
stages of trade sign and rebus, her- 
aldry in the Middle Ages formed the 
basis for the majority of inn signs. The 
eighteenth century produced a crop 
of oil-painted signs, sometimes by 
well-known artists, but the only ones 
which have survived are those which 
were appropriated by private col- 
lectors before the elements destroyed 
their pattern. 


The Modern Revival 


Happily, there has been a revival in 
the picture sign in the last few years, 
following a period in which advertise- 
ment tended to oust the sign, and 


by w. J. PHILPOTT 


sometimes even name, of the indi- 
vidual house. 

In the selection of new signs for 
public display before the modern inn 
there are several points to note: 





An attractive sign at a Cornish inn 


1. What basic materials should be 

used. : 

2. The position of the sign vis-d-vis 

the building. 

3. The design and format of the 

sign itself. 

Available materials vary from 
wood and stone or steel to almost 
every other metal known. Marble, 
glass, and plaster are also occasional- 
ly used, and one unique inn sign at 
Grantham is a live beehive in a tree 
before the house. 
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Placing and Characters 


Closely allied to material is the 
aspect of the sign. It might stand atop 
an upright post, project upon a. 
bracket from the inn, be flat against 
the wall within a frame, or stand 
apart from the house itself in isolated 
splendour. A few remain of the old 
e “gallows” type, which span the road 
- indi- | |ike a triumphal arch. The George at 
Crawley, the Black’s Head at Ash- 
: bourne, and the graceful Three Swans 
rinn § at Waltham Abbey are outstanding 
4 examples, once popular in coaching 
days. 

From the viewpoint of design there 
are several schools of thought. Tra- 
ditionally, a Red Lion must invariably 
be depicted rampant and a White 
Hart couchant. Occasionally, a new 
school interprets the conventional 
sign in an unorthodox manner. One 
enterprising example appears upon 
the White Horse in Oxford, showing 
the scene at Wembley Cup Final in 
1924 when a policeman on a white 
horse stopped a threatened riot at the 
source. Similarly, a Nag’s Head at 


The Sun at St Austell, Cornwall 




















i. _ 
An unusual Queen’s Head inspired by Lewis 
Carroll’s Red Queen 


Hastings depicts instead of the cus- 
tomary horse a woman’s head in a 
scold’s muzzle; and the Bat and Ball in 
Kent is not a cricketing scene at all 
but the flying species of bat. 


Celebrities and Events 


Then there is the tendency to re- 
name an inn which bears some 
meaningless title by a reference to a 
place or person more relevant to its 
site. Several recent examples come 
to mind; the Marie Lloyd at Hoxton, 
formerly the Globe, and the Mason’s 
Arms down Lambeth Way which be- 
came the Lambeth Walk when Lupino 
Lane unveiled the new sign to show 
a pearly king and queen dancing 
merrily together. 

One leading brewery has twice in- 
vited customers to suggest a name 
when a licence was transferred from 
two redundant houses to a new inn. 
In the first instance, the names Lord 





This intricate sign is reputed to have been 
designed by a Florentine artist 


Nelson and Steam Engine became tran- 
scribed to Spyglass and Kettle, with an 
enterprising sign showing an eight- 
eenth-century admiral on the foot- 
plate of an early locomotive. For the 
second a prize of £5 awaits someone 
with initiative. 

In the same village of Wigmore, 
Kent, is an example of going just too 
far with topicality and design. The 
inn is called the Flying Saucer, and the 
sign just exceeds that degree of 
tradition in design which contrasts 
unfavourably with contemporary 
local signs. 


Topicality and Smartness 

There is a razor’s edge between 
topicality or relevance and a “smart 
alec’? aspect. Two examples of the 
first in modern signs are the Battle of 
Britain at Gravesend, and the Old 
Sergeant, Enfield, showing a living 
“old soldier” from the Chelsea 
Pensioners’ Hospital. 
Two instances going over the 
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subtle line have been rejected by local 
critics: one at the Greyhound at Car- 
shalton, and a somewhat futurist Bull 
and Bush envisaged for the famous inn 
‘at Hampstead. 

In post-war signs, many famous 
personalities have appeared aptly in 
an area containing old associations, 
Some controversy was aroused by 
the portrayal of the features of Lloyd 
George upon a new sign for the Pride 
of the Valley at Churt in Surrey, de- 
signed in oils by Mr Michael Farrar 
Bell. 


Influence of Famous Paintings 


In contrast to the imagination 
earlier appraised, some of these per- 
sonal portraits display a commend- 
able likeness to a famous original 
painting. For the Waterloo Tavern, for 
instance, Miss Marjorie Hutton’s de- 
sign was based on Millais’ painting of 


The Honeysuckle at Newport 
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A silhouette sign, The Bramshill Hunt at 
Arborfield, Berks 


The Black Brunswicker, which, after 
much research, was eventually lo- 
cated at the Lady Lever Museum, 
Liverpool. A second instance is in the 
tiny village inn at East Farleigh, 
Kent, where the William Wilberforce 
commemorates an association with 
the district of the foremost figure in 
the abolition of slave traffic. Designed 
by Mr Harvey James, the sign shows 
an unfinished portrait after Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. 


Silhouette Signs 


In recent years the effectiveness of 
silhouetted signs has been realized. 
For this wrought iron is perfectly 
adapted and revives an ancient craft. 
At Great Budworth in Cheshire a 
wonderfully intricate design for the 
George and Dragon is reputed to have 
been originally by a Florentine artist. 

Two directors of breweries at least 
have shown their skill in recent times 
in designing wrought iron signs. Sir 
Richard Wells, Bart, pt, has 
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cleverly given instant recognition to 
the Six Ringers at Felmersham in Bed- 
fordshire, and Mr Deane Skurray has, 
amongst others, given the Bramshill 
Hunt at Arborfield a silhouette in iron 
within an oblong frame. 


Significance and Utility 


It is easy to digress upon this inter- 
esting and varied subject. The signs 
with much detail are, of course, par- 
ticularly attractive to the connoisseur, 
but im this age the designer must cater 
for fast-moving traffic and the trend 
must necessarily be practical and the 
result incisive. 

That new interests are not over- 
looked, however, is evidenced by such 
recent choices of names for new inns 
as Jet and Whittle, Phantom Rider, 
Guinea Pig, G.I., and Airman’s Rest. 
And for a prefabricated inn at 
Orpington, a former Army hut in 
fact, the architect has designed a Buff 
Orpington sign. 


The Nags Head at Hastings depicts a woman’s 
head in a scold’s bridle 
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A NOTE ON POPLARS 


O THE man in the street the 
typical poplar is still that bottle- 
brush tree, the Lombardy pop- 
lar, first introduced into this country 
from Turin less than 200 years ago— 
by Lord Rochford in 1758. Foresters, 
though much interested in the “black 
poplar” group, have a low opinion 
of this particular variety because its 
timber has hitherto been ranked as 
poor, and Lombardy poplars are 
accordingly excluded from the Fores- 
try Commission’s scheme under which 
modest grants are payable both to 
landowners and public authorities 
for the planting of poplars. 


Familiar Species 

Also familiar from a common or 
garden point of view are certain 
“balsam poplars’’, which are es- 
teemed because of the sweet scent 
exuded by their opening buds. 


Two kinds of poplar (Androscoggin and Robusta) in the Quantocks Forest 


by J. D. U. WARD 
Among the best-known species are 
P. candicans and P. trichocarpa, but 
these trees are subject to canker and 
are therefore also outside the grants 
scheme. Trichocarpa, incidentally, 
sometimes attains heights of 200 feet 
in its native terrain in the far west of 
North America. It is a rather coarse, 
fast-growing species: one tree at Kew 
reached a height of 55 feet in thirteen 
years. Rather surprisingly, it has been 
used in some places for roadside 
planting—for example, to form an 
avenue on the Orpington by-pass. 
Other common and long estab- 
lished poplars are the white and grey 
species, P. alba and P. canescens. Alba 
has leaves of a shape half-way be- 
tween that of a maple leaf and an 
ordinary poplar leaf, and they show 
a bright silvery white when turned 
by the wind. Almost worthless as a 
timber tree (heights are usually 
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under 40 feet) it has some value for 
shelter belts near the sea and also for 
the striking contrast of its foliage 
against any dark background else- 
where. As Bean notes, there is a good 
deal of confusion between alba and 
canescens (the grey poplar) and the 
grey poplar is too often called white. 
In fact, there are various minor 
differences, as well as the major 
distinction that the grey poplar will 
grow into a big tree and sometimes 
makes useful timber, though it is in- 
clined to be coarse and ill shaped. 
The grey poplar is, like the aspen, 
indigenous to this country. 


Match Stick Timber 


The aspen (P. tremula) is the slowest 
growing of poplars, and trees over 50 
feet are rare, but when a satisfactory 
bole does develop, aspen is the timber 
best liked by the match manu- 
facturers. The aspen that sometimes 
comes into the news is the triploid 
variety, first found wild in Sweden 
barely twenty years ago and famous 
and valuable because it grows more 
than twice as fast and large as the 


type. 


Black Poplars 


The most important and interest- 
ing of all poplars belong, as has been 
hinted, to the black group, which in- 
cludes the first-mentioned Lombardy 
poplar. The old “black poplar’, 
P. nigra, is a European tree now re- 
latively little planted. But in spring, 
when a large specimen may be hung 
with bright crimson catkins, this tree 
makes an extremely handsome orna- 
ment to a park, and its shapely yet 
free-branching habit and rugged 
bark give it a certain grandeur at all 
times. 

The so-called black Italian poplar, 
Populus serotina, is one of the best and 
most vigorous in the group. It is a 
hybrid between P. nigra and P. moni- 
lifera (North American) and the 
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Populus robusta, the foresters’ favourite 


adjective “Italian” is inapt. An al- 
ternative name of Canadian poplar 
is little better since the hybrid in fact 
originated in France, where it was 
and is called the Swiss poplar! The 
best plan is to use only the Latin 
name, and to make assurance doubly 
sure one may write Populus serotina 
Hartig. It is a very fast-growing tree 
and may attain heights of over 125 
feet ; in its first year this species some- 
times makes shoots of between six 
and seven feet. Some strains are less 
liable than others to canker. 


Foresters’ Favourite 


At the moment, the foresters’ first 
favourite of all poplars is P. robusta, 
another hybrid—probably between 
P. angulata and P. eugenei. This tree is 
slightly less vigorous than serotina in 
the nursery but commonly outgrows 
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Populus serotina. Seven foot tall one-year-old shoots in a nursery 


it later. It may even attain a height of 
50 feet in ten years, if conditions are 
favourable. 

Populus eugenei itself is yet another 
hybrid (with the Lombardy poplar 
as one parent) which grows very fast 
but it has a bad reputation for canker. 
There are, however, canker-resistant 
strains, of which representatives may 
be seen at Kew. On an estate in 
Norfolk Colonel E. R. Pratt has found 
that P. eugenei does better than the 
famous and much-recommended 10- 
busta: an article on the subject, with 
impressive illustrations, may be found 
under the title ““The Fastest Growing 
Tree” in The Quarterly Fournal of 
Forestry of July 1950. 


Quick-Growing Hybrids 
The description “the fastest grow- 


ing tree’’ has sometimes been applied 
to P. generosa, which was the first 


hybrid poplar to be produced arti- 
ficially—by crossing P. trichocarpa with 
P. angulata. But it is susceptible to 
canker and specially liable to wind- 
break. (Large leaves are generally a 
sign of health and vigour in poplars, 
but unfortunately they increase the 
resistance which a tree offers to the 
wind, and the result is sometimes 
disastrous.) The foresters’ next pre- 
ference, after P. robusta, serotina and 
eugenei (canker-resistant strain) usu- 
ally goes to P. berolinensis and P. gel- 
rica. But, as yet, too little is known 
about them. Where golden poplars 
are required for ornament, there are 
P. alba Richard and P. serotina aurea. 

The sex of poplar merits a word, for 
male and female trees may differ 
noticeably in form. Bean, for example, 
commends the males rather than the 
females of P. berolinensis. P. eugenei and 
P. serotina are believed to be always 
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male, and more than 99-9 per cent of 
Lombardy poplars are males, though 
females are not entirely unknown. 
The weeping form of the American 
aspen is female but the better-known 
and more decorative weeping aspen 
of the Old World is male: this tree 
has beautiful greyish-purple catkins 
rather than the crimson or crimson- 
gold which one usually expects in 
poplars. It need scarcely be noted that, 
for normal practical purposes, pop- 
lars are usually propagated by cut- 
tings and not by seed. 


Increase in Poplar Cultivation 


Poplars belong “naturally”’ or for 
the most part to the well-watered 
lowlands. They are greedy trees and 
undoubtedly enjoy alluvial soils and 
rich loams but “‘the books” are some- 
times a little misleading on this point. 
Though the genus likes water, some 
species will make do with a modest 
supply: in the sandy Breckland soils of 
Thetford Forest with its twenty-two 
inches of rain a year, poplars have 
done quite well in some of the hard- 
wood belts by the roadsides, as even a 
hurrying motorist may observe. In- 
deed, one may safely forecast that 
there will be far more poplars in 
England thirty years hence than 
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there are now. The cultivation of 
poplars in strips, belts, avenues, and 
plots too small to rank as woodland is 
likely to increase, and the best of the 
genus may come to rival oak and elm 
in their influence on the landscape 
south of the River Trent. But poplars 
are susceptible to damage by brows- 
ing animals and particularly by deer, 
and the vigorous hybrids, being 
vulnerable to late frosts, are not good 
trees for known frost-pockets. 


A Final Caution 


The most remarkable character in 
poplars, after fast growth, is a danger- 
ous one. In their greed and thirst 
poplars send their roots great dist- 
ances and they abstract large quanti- 
ties of water from the soil. As builders 
and surveyors now know, much da- 
mage may be done to drains and 
walls not only directly or mechanic- 
ally by the adventurous roots but 
also indirectly by the shrinkage of the 
soil and the settlements that may 
follow on the abstraction of water. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that the 
abnormal thirst of poplars has its 
potential uses, and these trees have 
been employed successfully, in ap- 
propriate circumstances, to help dry 
up excessively wet spots. 


Influence of the Court on London (1655) 
“As this conflux of the people to a youthful and gay Court made a great 





trade in the city, especially in everything that belonged to fashion and finery, 
so it drew by consequence a great number of workmen, manufacturers, and 
the like, being mostly poor people who depended upon their labour.” — 
DEFOE: Journal of the Plague Year. 


Solitude in London 


“It is just because I like solitude that I like London. In its continental 
spaces I can be alone. My experience of country life, gathered during brief 
residences of a few months at a time, is that one can never be sure of being 
alone. . . In a space of four weeks I have been more pestered by uninvited 
callers than in two years of my London life.””—rTHOs BURKE: Living in Blooms- 


bury (1939). 
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WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


The author traces the origin of some of the words now used to 


describe dwellings. 


concrete bungalow at Basildon 

calling it a farm, one can realize 
how absurd it was for the nineteenth- 
century jerry builders to call their 
erections villas, for villa is a pure Latin 
word meaning, for all practical pur- 
poses, a farm and its attendant barns. 
It no more describes a small suburban 
dwelling than does its English equiva- 
lent. 

So constantly does the language 
change that our houses are called by 
many different names, the signifi- 
cance of which has been completely 
lost. The word house is most truly 
English, the Anglo-Saxon hof or hus 
being simply and clearly a structure 
in which to dwell. While house de- 
scribes a human dwelling of any sort, 
hovel, which is another derivative 
from hof, meaning a small house, has 
become a term of contempt for almost 
any sort of neglected dwelling. 

Another Anglo-Saxon word was 
cot, which the Normans transformed 
into cottage, the word now used by all 
except occasional poets who revert to 
the original, which originally meant 
what would now be a hovel. 


I ONE can imagine the builder of a 


Gaelic Contribution 


Erse and Gaelic contribute to the 
wealth of words descriptive of dwell- 
ings, cabin being a derivative of the 
Gaelic caban, and bothy, commonly 
used to describe the residence of the 
outdoor staff on a Scottish estate, 
comes from buth or booth. This is prob- 
ably the oldest word descriptive of a 
dwelling, for the Sanscrit has bhavana 
as its term for a house. 

Another word commonly used to 
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describe a house is Aall. In its original 
Anglo-Saxon use this implied, not a 
dwelling, but a place for public meet- 
ing. In process of time, since most 
public meetings took place in con- 
nection with legal disputes and 
courts of justice, the residence of the 
principal magistrate gained the title 
of hall, by which many’of the best 
county houses are described. This 
makes it clear why the term has come 
to be used for the entrance room of a 
house. A still purer use of the word is 
familiar to those acquainted with the 
universities. 


Norman Influence 


As I hinted in connection with 
cottage, the Norman Conquest in- 
fluenced the language profoundly. 
The invaders took all the best country 
houses and built new ones. They 
naturally called them by their own 
names, so that mansion and manor, 
which are really the same Old French 
for dwelling-place, became applied to 
the dwellings of the rich. The poor 
retained their old name of house and 
cot and the great house to which they 
were from time to time dragged up 
for judgement, the old name of hall. It 
is intriguing to imagine the confusion 
that existed until the tongues were 
merged and the noble compromised 
by conceding the native his own word 
for his own house, while the most the 
obstinate serf would grant was to add 
the Norman word and call the man- 
sion manor house. 

The Normans also introduced the 
word grange, from the Latin granea. 
It was the residence of the bailiff on a 
feudal estate, his homestead being 
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usually the place where the barns 
and stores were collected. Another 
Norman word was lodge, signifying a 
temporary stopping-place. It aptly 
describes the small house at the 
entrance of an estate, but scarcely 
seems applicable to many of the 
stately homes styled lodges. 

Place and palace, which represent 
the summit of ambition in dwellings, 
seem to be more or less synonymous 
terms, though the occupier of many a 
place would be loth to describe it as a 
palace. Palatium was the name of a 
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specific Roman dwelling of magnifi- 
cence, but this in turn was probably 
derived from the Greek platir, which 
means a broad open space. It is in 
the sense of spaciousness that the 
term most aptly applied to royal 
dwellings. 

The two most modern terms are 
Alat and bungalow. The first has nothing 
obscure about it for it is obviously on 
one level, but bungalow is Indian, 
though the houses to which it is ap- 
plied were first designed and built 
by British residents in India. 


Crossin g the Water 


Even where there is no demand for 
bridges fit for motor traffic, changes 
in human habits have led to some 
changes in water crossings. Today, the 
numbers of countrymen who walk to 
their daily work are far fewer than 
they were in 1900, and many small 
footbridges and some lines of stepping 
stones have become derelict. Those 
that have been maintained might 


perhaps be said to have acquired more 
interest, as curiosities or rarities. The 
footbridge photographed from the 
side of the Dorchester-Crewkerne 
road is a curious mixture: large flat 
stones of the kind used in clapper or 
cyclopean bridges are laid on timbers, 
and the timbers are supported in the 
centre of the river by stones similar to 
the staddle stones of granaries. 
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Argentina: Planning Institute 


The new Institute of Regional and 
Urban Pianning in the Argentine 
(office at Buenos Aires) will study 
problems of cities and regions in all 
aspects, demographic, social-econo- 
mic, geographic, industrial, and resi- 
dential, and inform public opinion on 
the planning possibilities. The direc- 
tors are José-Bonilla (engineer), A. P. 
Etcheverry and José Pastor (archi- 
tects). 


Beckenham, Kent 


Beckenham Planning Group con- 
tinues its useful activities. Besides 
local planning, recent talks cover 
such subjects as local history and the 
design of houses for owner-occupiers. 
Coach tours have been arranged to 
new and old towns near London. The 
subscription is kept small (2s. 6d. a 
year) and some members supplement 
this with donations. Other places 
could well have similar Planning 
Groups. 


Middlesex Plan 


The public local inquiry into the 
7,000 objections to the Middlesex 


Development Plan will be held in 


March. 


Power Plan for Scotland 


The Secretary of State for Scotland 
has confirmed a major project of the 
North of Scotland Hydro-Electric 
Board for the production of an aver- 
age of 304 million units of electricity 
a year. The new development will be 
in the Breadalbane district of Perth- 
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shire. Six dams and seven generating 
stations will be constructed and Loch 
Lyon will be enlarged. The scheme 
will cost over £15 million. 


Social Survey at Oxford 


Oxford is to be the centre of a social 
survey lasting between three and five 
years. It will be the most compre- 
hensive survey yet carried out in this 
country. 


Desert Reclamation 


The largest land reclamation 
scheme in Asia is now proceeding in 
West Pakistan, in the sandy country 
of the Thal between the Indus and the 
Jhelum Rivers. A desert area as large 
as Wales is being flattened out, irri- 
gated, and cultivated, under the Thal 
Development Authority. For genera- 
tions the rolling dunes of the Thal 
have been useless, but already the 
TDA has 350,000 acres under cullti- 
vation. 


Correspondent Wanted 

Civilingenjor Stig Nordquist of 
Stockholm, Sweden, would like to 
exchange experience and views on 
town and country planning with an 
English architect, engineer, or town 
planner. His address is Box 5038, 
Stockholm. 


Strand Widening 


A proposal to widen the Strand at 
Charing Cross is being considered by 
the London County Council. 


Exhibition 

An exhibition entitled “Building in 
the Netherlands” is to be shown at the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 
66 Portland Place, W.1, 25 February 
to 28 March. The exhibition has been 
prepared by the Netherlands Govern- 
ment in co-operation with the Dutch 
Architectural Society and the Build- 
ing Centre at Rotterdam. 
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Legal Notes 




















It is not perhaps widely known that, 
where a public local inquiry is held 
under the T&CP Act, National 
Parks Act, or New Towns Act the 
Minister can order the payment of 
the costs of a successful party. The 
power to do this is conferred by sec- 
tion 290(5) of the Local Government 
Act 1933, which is incorporated in 
each of the three Acts mentioned 
above. The costs are not, of course, 
paid by the Minister, but by the un- 
successful party. It is, however, the 
Minister’s policy to award costs only 
in exceptional cases, and this circum- 
stance recently led to a High Court 
action: re Wood’s Application. The 
facts were that a local authority re- 
fused permission to a householder to 
use his residence for light industrial 
purposes. The householder appealed 
to the Minister and a public local in- 
quiry was held. Mrs Wood, who lived 
in an adjacent property and was 
afraid that her property might be ad- 
versely affected if the appeal succeed- 
ed, was—very properly—represented 


_ at the inquiry by counsel and solicitor. 


In the event, the appeal was dis- 
missed, and Mrs Wood applied for an 
order for costs. The Minister refused 
the order, stating that such costs were 
only awarded in exceptional cases. 

Mrs Wood then applied to the 
High Court for an order of mandamus 
directing the Minister to award costs. 
It was contended on her behalf that 
the Minister had not considered the 
application in a proper (i.e. judicial) 
manner, but had rejected it in pur- 
suance of a general policy. The Court 
decided, however, that there were no 
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grounds for an order of mandamus. 
The Minister’s letter did not indicate 
that he had acted injudicially, but 
merely indicated a general policy 
which the Minister would bear in 
mind in each case. The Minister, it 
was decided, had considered the par- 
ticular facts here and had exercised 
his discretion. 

What then are the exceptional cir- 
cumstances in which the Minister 
will award costs? The answer seems 
to be that he will do so only if one of 
the parties has acted unreasonably. 
In the House of Commons in 1951, 
the then Minister, Mr Hugh Dalton, 
said, in reference to appeals against 
refusal of planning permission, that 
costs were only awarded to successful 
applicants where it appeared to the 
Minister that the local planning 
authority had behaved unreasonably. 

In one case, the Minister, having 
dismissed an appeal, ordered the 
appellants to pay the costs; the land 
on. which the appellants had sought 
permission to erect an advertisement 
belonged not to the appellants but to 
a third party who knew nothing at all 
about the proposed development. 


On Speaking the Truth 


Section 290 of the Local Govern- 
ment Act deals with other aspects of 
public local inquiries as well as costs. 
Among other things, it empowers the 
Inspector who is conducting the in- 
quiry to take evidence on oath; 
alternatively he may require a wit- 
ness “to make and subscribe a 
declaration of the truth of matter 
respecting which he is being ex- 
amined”. This power, again, is 
rarely used, but in his evidence to the 
Committee on Minister’s Powers Mr 
R. G. (now Sir Roger) Hetherington, 
then Chief Engineering Inspector to 
the Ministry, said that he had on occa- 
sions seen fit to remind witnesses that 
he had power to administer an oath. 


A. E. TELLING, Barrister-at-Law. 
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GYPSIES AND OTHER TRAVELLERS 
IN KENT. By James W. R. Adams, 
OBE. Kent County Council. 

This is the report on a survey un- 
dertaken in 1951-2 at the request of 
the then Minister of Local Govern- 
ment and Planning who also sug- 
gested the lines on which it should be 
carried out. The survey covered some 
eighteen camps, was limited to 
gypsies (defined as Romanies) and 
other nomads, and excluded shack 
dwellings and hop-pickers’ camps. 

The report adds little to what has 
long been known to all who have had 
experience with gypsies. Those seek- 
ing information on the subject will 
find on pages 1 to 3 a very readable 
digest of our present knowledge of 
the origin of the Romanies and of the 
past activities to control them, but 
will be left in much doubt and un- 
certainty as to present-day problems. 
One gathers the impression that, as 
at the time of the publication of the 
report the Kent County Council had 
the subject-matter under considera- 
tion, the report was purposely drafted 
so as to be noncommittal. 

If there are any gypsy problems in 
Kent they are so softly presented as 
not to appear urgent, and if anyaction 
is necessary it is not put forward. 
With a most charming naiveté the 
author includes copies of several 
letters from “interested or know- 
ledgeable persons”’; these letters are 
so contradictory that they cancel 
each other out. The Kent farmers 
apparently do not like gypsies, but 
after a foolscap page of derogatory 
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remarks they say “‘gypsies are used for 
casual labour to an appreciable ex- 
tent” and the loss of gypsy labour 
would affect the farms. Mr Gypsy 
Williams plumps for large camps; 
Mr Will (Dromengo) Smith wants 
small camps. Ten head teachers give 
comments; some have no trouble 
with gypsies and think them clean 
and tidy, others report the reverse. 
The county police assisted with the 
survey but no comments from them 
are given. 

The last paragraph of the “Sum- 
mary” (page 21) is worth quoting in 
full: 

“Some observers suggest that 
nothing should be done to force or 
even encourage gypsies and travel- 
lers to forsake their nomadic exist- 
ance. Others contend that these 
people should gradually become 
part of the social and economic 
structure of the country in which 
they have chosen to live and that 
nothing should be done to encour- 
age the continuance of nomadic 
habits. It appears that a national 
decision as to the policy to be fol- 
lowed should precede the making 
of any long-term arrangements.” 
This lets Kent out nicely but it puts 

the Minister on the spot! However, 
there is nothing else in the report 
which will embarrass him. 

W. O. HUMPHERY 


LAND REGISTRATION. By Sir Ernest 
Dowson and V. L. O. Sheppard. H.M. 
Stationery Office. 255. 

In 1946 the Colonial Land Tenure 
Advisory Panel asked the late Sir 
Ernest Dowson and Mr V. L. O. 
Sheppard to prepare a memorandum 
for use by colonial governments on 
systems of land registration. They 
were at that time joint curators of the 
Cadastral Survey and Land Records 
Office (a post which Mr Sheppard 
still holds) and both had studied land 


registration in overseas territories. It 
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The Town Planning Review 


Edited by Professor Gordon Stephenson in collaboration with Professor 
W. G. Holford, London, and Professor F. J. Adams, U.S.A., the Review 
is an independent quarterly of international repute. Each number contains 
over eighty pages of editorial notes, authoritative articles, and book 
reviews and is handsomely produced and well illustrated. The Town 
Planning Review is frequently quoted in books, articles, and papers and it 
is of particular interest to Local Authorities. The first number of Vol. 
XXIV appears in April 1953. The four numbers of this volume will 
contain several illustrated articles on economical methods of layout and 
design in housing, critical notes on policy, original historical studies and 
contributions by Lewis Mumford, Clarence Stein, Steen Eiler Rasmussen 
and other eminent international authorities. 














Annual subscription £1 including postage. Single copies 6s. 





All inquiries concerning subscriptions and back numbers should be 
addressed to the Secretary, University Press of Liverpool, 75 Bedford 
Street South, Liverpool 7. 















Social Questions in 
Housing and Town Planning 
BY CATHERINE BAUER 


This booklet defines the field in which social scientists can be of 

use to practical developers and planning administrators. It is a © 

complete and shrewd analysis of the issues that enter into or are 

affected by decisions for proceeding with housing or other 
development projects 


PRICE 2s. 9d. WITH POSTAGE 


Published by the University of London Press Ltd, 
Warwick Square, London E.C.4, on behalf of the 
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would have been difficult to find two 
men better equipped for a compara- 
tive study of the various systems. 

The importance of land registra- 
tion in the future development of 
colonial territories hardly needs em- 
phasis, and it is appropriate that this 
book should have been published 
under the auspices of the Colonial 
Office, but it should also be of value 
in this country. The public registra- 
tion of legal interests in land is (in 
spite of the recommendations of 
Royal Commissions and similar bod- 
ies over a long period) still the excep- 
tion in England and Wales. Com- 
pulsory registration applies only in the 
counties of London, Middlesex, and 
Surrey, and in the county boroughs 
of Eastbourne, Hastings, and Croy- 
don. The Scott Committee on Land 
Utilization in Rural Areas recom- 
mended that it should be extended to 
the whole country within five years. 
This recommendation was subse- 
quently rejected as impracticable by 
the Rushcliffe Committee on Land 
Transfer, but even so that Committee 
evidently considered that compulsory 
registration might be extended much 
more rapidly than in the past. In fact 
there is little sign of this happening, 
for since the war only Surrey has been 
added to the list of compulsory areas 
and preparations for registration 
there were almost complete in 1939. 
This new book should stimulate 
interest in the advantages of land 
registration. 

Unfortunately the book contains 
some serious errors. Thus, at page 1c 
a mortgage is described as “‘a convey- 
ance of the land to the mortgagee as 
owner with the proviso that he is to 
reconvey it when the debt is paid off” 
—this is precisely what the Law of 
Property Act says a mortgage must 
not be. This is only one of a number 
of errors which suggest that the 
authors are not fully aware of the 
changes effected by the great property 
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legislation of 1925. It is only fair to 
add, however, that this does not 
purport to be a legal text book, and it 
does contain a good deal of useful and 
interesting material. 

A. E. TELLING 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS IN HOUSING AND 
TOWN PLANNING. By Catherine Bauer. 
University of London Press Ltd, for 
Town and Country Planning Association, 
2s. 6d. 


This is a masterly statement of the 
fundamental social issues that arise in 
housing, starting from the needs of 
people, and leading to the wider 
issues of planning central redevelop- 
ment and new towns, which are dealt 
with shortly at the end. Many im- 
portant planning problems, parti- 
cularly on the economic level, are 
deliberately left out of the author's 
terms of reference. But the housing 
issues. are linked throughout in a 
most admirable way with the social 
questions raised by community ser- 
vices and neighbourhoods, and the 
still wider social framework. It raises 
the questions that experts and others 
concerned with housing must face, 
even if they cannot answer them, and 
would form a most suitable outline 
for a group wanting to study and dis- 
cuss these problems. For this reason, 
the lack of a short bibliography for 
English readers is to be regretted. 

This essay originated in an Ameri- 
can group who wished to formulate 
the questions that housing policy 
raised, to put them before the social 
scientists. ‘These “unanswered ques- 
tions” were put forward as “‘a plea 
for help from social scientists”, and 
this raises some interesting points. 
First, one gets the impression that the 
USA is much behind Britain in 
several respects. It is appalling to 
read that in the richest country in the 
world “‘the average new home. . . has 
been getting steadily smaller, on the 
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COUNTRY TOWNS COMMITTEE 
of the Town and Country Planning Association 








Country Towns 
Conference 


At the Assembly Rooms, Town Hall, 


Leamington Spa 


THURSDAY, 26 FEBRUARY AND 
FRIDAY, 27 FEBRUARY 1953 


Country Towns: A National Asset. What the Town 
Development Act can do for Country Towns. Rural 
Life: Progress or Decline. Industry in Country 
Towns. Where do we go from here? 


Speakers include LORD WISE, W. A. WOOD, GEORGE LINDGREN, 
H. LOMAX, PROFESSOR A. W. ASHBY, NEVILLE HOBSON, H. E. 
BRACEY, PROFESSOR A. BEACHAM, G. P. HIRSCH, W. ERIC ADAMS, 
P. D. H. STOCK, P. W. MACFARLANE, and F, J. OSBORN. 


Tickets 21s. members, 25s. non-members 





For Conference Programme apply the Secretary, Country 
Towns Committee, Town and Country Planning Association, 
28 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 
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whole, for some time. Not long ago, a 
house of goo to 1,000 square feet 
would have been considered about 
minimum. But FHA has encouraged 
the construction of ‘‘Economy 
Houses” for individual sale, at 650 
square feet or less. Public housing 
standards are somewhat higher, but 
they have recently been reduced.” 
We hope Mr Macmillan will not let 
himself fall down this slippery slope. 

Further, many of the questions 
still ‘“‘unanswered” in America have 
been fairly decisively answered here 
by the largely admirable standards 
set by the Government. And this 
raises a major issue. Miss Bauer 
addresses social scientists, and sug- 
gests frequently that “‘social research”’ 
will answer the questions; thus, “‘to 
measure ‘need’ . . . is an entirely 
different kind of market analysis.” 
But it isn’t a matter of analysis at all, 
though analysis will greatly help; it 
is fundamentally a matter of social 
and moral choices that have to be 


made at the political level. What 


‘adequate family life’ requires, what 
is proper “aesthetic expression” are 
basic “political” issues, that is, 
issues of common concern to the 
polis. It is extremely important to 
have social research at the consumer 
end; as she says, “the most hopeful 
and ingenious innovations have often 
been wasted because no one tested 
them to see how they really worked”. 
But the problem of what to do cannot 
be left to be decided “scientifically” 
by Gallup polls or the most perfect 
sample surveys. This is to abandon all 
the best traditions of western demo- 
cracy. Gallup polls do not produce 
third programmes and new towns. 
Hence, while we certainly need more 
and better social research in this field, 
these questions addressed to social 
scientists must be studied and an- 
swered also by the lively and re- 
sponsible citizen. 


D. L. MUNBY 
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tT & CP SUMMER SCHOOL, BANGOR 
1952: REPORT. Town Planning Insti- 
tute 55. 

The papers, on Housing (Sir 
George Pepler), Rural Social Trends 
(H. E. Bracey), Design and Economy 
(Gordon Stephenson), New Towns 
(W. O. Hart), and World Economic 
Trends in Urban Development (E. A. 
A. Rowse), vary in value. The sum- 
maries of discussions are of interest as 
a revelation of the state of mind of the 
400 planners who concentrate so in- 
tensely at this annual event. A new 
feature was a discussion on the lessons 
of the development plans submitted, 
led by Mr S. L. G. Beaufoy, Director 
of Technical Services, Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government. The 
plans, he said, provide for a popula- 
tion increase of 3.2 million by 1971, 
whereas the Registrar-General’s esti- 
mate is 2 million. It seemed that 
15,000 to 20,000 acres additional 
land would be reserved for industry. 
Proposals for net density in new 
development range from thirty to 
fifty persons an acre. In debate the 
naive question, Was it possible to in- 
crease density without reducing open 
space and gardens? was answered 
equally naively, Yes, by eliminating 
wide verges and lawns; but with 
two-story houses alone it was not 
possible to “‘achieve’” a_ density 
“much in excess” of fifty or sixty 
persons an acre. This enlightened 
line of thought led someone to ask 
whether the Minister would support 
a refusal of permission on the ground 
that the density proposed was too 
low. We wondered for a moment if 
this was a misprint for “too high”. 


TREES FOR OUR TOWNS. By W. Bar- 
bara Acworth, Metropolitan Public Gar- 
dens Association. 3d. 

Concise and to the point, this book- 
let gives valuable and _ practical 
advice on the choice of trees for 
streets and open spaces. Suggestions 
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THERMOPLASTIC 
FLOOR TILES 


BY MARLEY 


Thermoplastic Floor tiles by Marley are hard- 













wearing, comfortable and hygienic. Suitable for 
every room in the home, they also provide an in- 


expensive practical flooring for schools, hotels, Cock o° 
the walk 
restaurants, shops, canteens and offices. 


THERE IS A THERMOPLASTIC FLOOR TILE BY 
MARLEY FOR EVERY FLOORING REQUIREMENT 


HOUSES AT LANSBURY, POPLAR, LONDON, E.14 
Architects: Bridgwater & Shepheard. Assistant Architect : Gordon Michell, A.R.I.B.A. 
General Contractors: A. E. Symes Ltd. 


LOLS ETRE AT 


The Marley Tile Co., Ltd., Sevenoaks, Kent * Sevenoaks 2251 MARLE VY 
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for upright-growing trees and varie- 
ties less commonly used in towns indi- 
cate a wider choice than is generally 
realized. The grouping of trees ac- 
cording to approximate size enables 
an appropriate selection to be quickly 
made for any particular position. 

It is stressed that when planting 
new trees the varieties selected should 
be in conformity with their surround- 
ings and the amount of space they 
will occupy when mature. 

Brief notes describing nearly seven- 
ty varieties, some of which are more 
generally grown as shrubs, should 
encourage a long-awaited departure 
from the practices of conventional 
planting. An attractive range of 
widely differing trees suitable for 
various soils and situations is pre- 
sented in these sixteen pages. 


ROADSIDE TREE PLANTING IN URBAN 
AREAS. By R. G. Salter. A Bournville 
Village Trust Handbook. 2s. 6d. 


Several new technical and semi- 
technical books on tree planting have 
been published in recent years. 
Bournville Village Trust publications 
are of a high standard and tersely 
written. This handbook approaches 
the subject from a practical angle. 

The author, a chartered land agent, 
discusses in twenty-four well-illus- 
trated pages numerous aspects of 
roadside tree planting, from public 
services, wilful damage, and traffic 
requirements to fruits and berries, 
leaves, and diseases. 

The second section illustrates the 
monotony of unimaginative planting, 
so common a failing of inter-war 
housing. Constructive suggestions for 
irregular planting provide a clue to 
the attainment of a more imaginative 
and varied urban landscape. The 
author’s plea for planting the forest 
type of “feature tree”, such as 
chestnut, lime, maple, plane and 
sometimes conifers, should assist 
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many developers in the introduction 
of variety to their planting schemes, 

The problem of tree selection is 
approached imaginatively and realis- 
tically, indicating a wider selection 
than is generally realized and intro- 
ducing one to the still wider range of 
suitable trees which are readily avail- 
able from nurserymen. An awareness 
of the “architectural value”’ of trees 
is suggested in the illustrating of three 
types of feature trees, a welcome in- 
novation to literature on this subject. 

Timely attention is drawn in this 
booklet to many factors relating to 
roadside tree planting in urban areas. 
In considering these factors in greater 
detail and in relating them to the site 
the reader should not overlook other 
factors such as_the potential damage 
to structures by tree roots, and legal 
aspects which may well affect both 
developer and house occupier. 

R. J. MORLING 





Planning Centre Meetings 


Students’ Planning Group meetings 
are held on Thursday evenings at The 
Planning Centre, 28 King Street, 
London, W.C.2 at 6.30 p.m. For 
particulars of membership apply 
Secretary. 


19 February 1953, Forum: OUTDOOR 


ADVERTISING IN THIS COUNTRY IS 
EXCESSIVE AND BAD. 
26 February 1953: REVIEW OF 


HOUSING AND NEIGHBOURHOOD DE- 
VELOPMENT SINCE THE WAR, by Percy 
Johnson Marshall, ARrriBA, AMTPI 
(with slides). 

5 March 1953: THE ROLE OF THE 
SOCIOLOGIST IN PLANNING, by Dr 
Coolie Verner, MA, PHD. 

12 March 1953: BAD HOUSING AND 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, by Basil 
Henriques, CBE, MA, JP. 

19. March 1953: HISTORICAL AND 
CLIMATIC INFLUENCES ON LANDSCAPE 
DESIGN, by Maria T. Shephard, AIA. 

26 March 1953: PHYSICAL PLAN- 
NING AS AN ASPECT OF ECONOMIC 
pouicy, by M. P. Tester, Ma. 
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A GARDEN CITY which really lives up to its two-fold title— 
that is the Letchworth of today—the happy result of pre- 
arranged planning on the most up-to-date lines, the perfectly 
harmonious merging of the rural and the industrial. 


Within easy reach of London and linked, too, with the Midlands 
and the North by rail and by the Great North Road itself, 
Letchworth is the ideal centre for commercial enterprise. 


Encircled by an agricultural belt and situated amid charming 
natural surroundings it is among the most delightful places to 
live in. The manufacturing and the residential elements are not 
allowed to clash; modern factories—themselves pleasing, as all 
things well designed for their purpose are pleasing—are distri- 
buted with full consideration of both the practical and the 
aesthetic. 


Rents for both house and factory sites are moderate. The normal 
leases are 99 and 990 years respectively. In Letchworth, the two 
essentials of human contentment, work, and home life, are 
balanced and blended. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY LIMITED have an expert staff to advise 
persons interested. Enquiries are welcomed and detailed indi- 
vidual attention is given to each problem. 


* 


Letehworth Matt Hotel 


TEL : LETCHWORTH 747 (2 LINES) PROPRIETORS: FIRST GARDEN CITY LTD 


A delightful Jacobean manor house which has been skilfully 
converted into a first-class hotel noted for its cuisine. It over- 
looks the golf course: the first tee is twenty-five yards from the 
hotel entrance. A delightful setting for a restful country holiday 
or a golfing week-end. Inter-communication system in every 
room. Brochure on application to the Hotel Manager. Terms 
from 9} guineas. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY LTD Letchworth HERTS 
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PLANNING BOOKSHOP 


28 KING STREET »* COVENT GARDEN + LONDON ° WCa2 





THE ASSOCIATION has in stock in the bookshop the following plan- 
ning books which members and their friends may find difficulty 
in obtaining through their local booksellers. 


With Postage 


DESIGN IN TOWN AND VILLAGE, HMSO 7s. 10d. 


THE NEW TOWN by Mervyn Jones 5S. 6d. 


INDUSTRY IN TOWNS by Gordon Logie 9 TS. 08. 


MODERN TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING by James 
W. R. Adams, OBE "2 25. gd. 


BIRMINGHAM: FIFTY YEARS ON by Paul S. Cadbury . Od. 
TOWN DESIGN by Frederick Gibberd od. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING by Lewis Keeble 


BEDFORD BY THE RIVER Max Lock Group 
HOUSING AND FAMILY LIFE by 7. M. Mackintosh 
GARDEN CITIES OF TOMORROW by Ebenezer Howard 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS IN HOUSING AND TOWN 
PLANNING by Catherine Bauer 2s. gd. 


NEW TOWNS by L. E. White 4s. gd. 


TOWARDS NEW TOWNS FOR AMERICA by Clarence 
Stein £1 11s. od. 
































